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H—N.Y. MEETING 


The New York C. E. A. will 

t at the University of 
hester, October 16, Main 
eting 3.00 p.m. Speakers: 
xander Drummond, Cornell, 
nford Meech, Syracuse. 


tern Penna. C. E. A. 


On Saturday, October 30, 1948, 
he Eastern Pennsylvania Sec- 
jon of C. E. A. will hold its 
ganizing meeting at Pennsyl- 
nia Military College, Chester, 
nsylvania. In charge is Pro- 
ssor Dean B. Armold. (His 
w-adjustor in organizing the 
soup, Professor Harry R. War- 
| Bel, has gone to the University 
Florida.) Tentative program: 
10:30 am. Registration and 
Greeting 
11:30 a.m. ‘The English Pro- 
gram and General Educa- 
tion.” Francis Mason, Gettys- 
burg College. 
12:30 p.m. Lunch in College 
dining room. 
1:30 p.m. “The Reading Prob- 
lem at the College Level,” 
Emmett A. Betts, Temple 
University. 
It is expected that those who 
ome to the meeting will wish 
» discuss fully and critically 
yhat the speakers have to say. 


England C. E. A. 


fhe New England Section is 
lanning a meeting in Boston in 
tid-November. Program Chair- 
man: Marwell H. Goldberg, Uni- 
rsity of Massachusetts. 


Annual Meeting 


At the Annual Meeting in De- 
C@mber, it is planned to con- 
timue the discussion of suitable 
iaining for college teachers of 
English, and the materials and 
purposes most desirable for the 
Present undergraduate body. It 
§ requested that members pro- 
bose particular topics for dis- 
ssion. They should address 
ihe Executive Secretary. 


TWO BIT BOOKS 


During the past two years, one 
of our bookstores, the Oberlin 
Coop, has been building up a fine 
supply of worthwhile POCKET, 
BANTAM, PENGUIN, and PEL- 
ICAN books. From this collec- 
tion the ordinary ‘best sellers’— 
westerns, detective stories, and 
the like, are excluded, but every 
standard reprint of a good book 
is there. The manager, Harry 
Chang, goes over the order 
lists with me, and we order two 
each of all likely titles—more of 
those which sell. Since these 
books are usually sent out on 
consignment, we have had some 
trouble getting the publishers to 
cooperate, but we kept at it, and 
by now they are sending us only 
what we order. We are now 
beginning to get the British 
PENGUIN, PUFFIN, and PEL- 
ICAN series direct from Eng- 
land. We put on a display of 
our first order, but most of the 
books in it were marked ‘sold’. 
Many people, students, faculty, 
and townspeople, watch the 
shelves and buy quite a few 
titles at one time. 

To get my own students used 
to these books, I put a number 
of them on a shelf in my class- 
room, using as a starter a small 
legacy from Mrs. Ella Green, a 
woman who had begun college 
work at about sixty-five, and 
had been in my class. She died 
before finishing her fourth 
term. When this money ran 
out, I collected a quarter from 
each of my _ students, and 
bought a large supply of the 
books at a_ slight discount. 
These the students are free to 
borrow, read, and return (if they 
think of it) to the shelf. The 
books are so cheap that we don’t 
bother to sign them out. Any- 
one who wants to read them 
just picks them up. Anyone 
who wants his quarter 
just keeps one of the books. At 
the end of this term, since I am 
leaving the college, we are giv- 


ing those that are left to 
UNESCO. 

These books are read. Be- 
tween classes, while waiting 


for me to come in, the students 
pick them up and look through 
them, then carry them off. Oth- 
er classes meeting in the same 
room make pretty free use of 
them, too. I recommend the 
practise heartily to anyone in- 
terested in helping young peo- 
ple to cultivate the habit of 
reading good books. 

Donald J. Lloyd 


back | 


An Error in ‘Shakespeare 
Improved’ Corrected 

Teachers of the drama know 
that after twenty years Hazle- 
‘ton Spencer’s Shakespeare Im- 
proved (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1927)  re- 
mains the authoritative book in 
its field and continues to inter- 
est students. Indeed, if it were 
not for the distinction of Spen- 
cer’s scholarship and the wide 
use of his book, there would be 
no excuse after twenty years to 
correct an error, a _ curious 
omission, distorting his analysis 
of John Dryden’s Troilus and 
Cressida. 

This omission is important 
because it is the crux of Dry- 
den’s play, the turning point in 
the action and the key to Cres- 
sida’s character. On page 228 
Spencer quotes the long stage 
direction beginning “The Trum- 
pets sound .. .” from Act IV, 
Scene ii, and then states: 

This scene continues to 
the end as in Shakespeare 
though reduced and altered 
in diction. 

The original V, i, follows 
without a break. This scene 
is not greatly reduced. As 
in Shakespeare (V, ii), next 
comes the interview 
tween Diomedes and Cres- 
sida, overheard by Troilus. 
The pledge becomes aring, 
instead of a scarf; the co- 
quetry of Cressida is not so 
brazen, and the length of 
her interview is shortened. .. 
Spencer thus omits from his 

analysis of Act IV, scene ii, a 
conversation between Cressida 
and Calchas, her father. In 
reading the dialogue in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the first 
quarto of 1679, four important 
points appear in this conversa- 
tion: 

1. Calechas wishes to re- 
turn to Troy with 
Cressida. 

2. But to do so, Cressida 
must dissemble love to 
Diomedes. 

3. Calechas urges her to 


give Troilus’ ring to 
Diomedes. 
4. Cressida remains  in- 


-nocent though assent- 
ing to her father’s com- 
mands. 
Enter Calchas, Cressida. 

Calch. O, what a blessing 
is a vertuous child! 

Thou hast reclam’d my 
mind, and calm’d my 
passions 

(Continued on Page 2) 


“Civilization 1-2” 
At Alfred University 


Some readers of the Critic 
may be interested in a new 
course at Alfred University, in 
which the traditional courses in 
“Freshman English” and “His- 
tory of Western Civilization” 
have been combined. Our 
course is a modest experiment, 
necessarily imperfect, not neces- 
sarily a model that any other 
college will care to copy exact- 
ly—or perhaps at all. Still, the 
existence of the C. E. A. im- 
plies that we are interested in 
each other’s work; so I toss the 
following statement into the 
critical hopper. 
The course, now being given 
for the second time, is re- 
quired for freshmen and car- 
ries a credit of five -hours each 
semester. The class of approxi- 
mately 125 meets as a group 
for lectures on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, and in 
sections of about 20 students 
each on Thursday and Friday. 
The Thursday hour is devoted 
exclusively to English composi- 
tion, the Friday hour to ashort 
quiz and to discussion. 
The subject matter may be 
described as “the cultural his- 
tory of Western Europe.” The 
course differs from the convn- 
tional history “survey” in two 
respects. First, the emphasis is 
laid, not on political and mili- 
tary events, nor mainly on the 
development of particular insti- 
tutions, but on the basic prinei- 
ples of social organization that 
can be seen to operate in nay 
period, and on the way in which 
human beings have lived and 
thought—that is, what. values 
they have accepted—in periods 
where a relative unity of cul- 
ture has been briefly achieved. 
Second, instead of trying to 
say something about every pe- 
riod and every culture, the lec- 
turers try to present the most 
important aspects of a relatively 
few “key” periods. After a week 
of introductory lectures, four 
weeks are spent on the “Golden 
Age”—the fifth century B. C.— 
in Greece. Two weeks are 
then devoted to the Hebrew cul- 
ture and early Christianity. 
Then a leap is made straight 
across the Roman, Byzantine, 
and Mohammedan cultures to 
the thirteenth century in West- 
ern Europe, when fthé~ Middle 
Ages are generally thought tc 
have reached their peak of 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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SCRATCH TWO ‘R’S’ 


Why read when you can lis- 
ten, or look at pictures? It’s a 
fair question. Suppose print- 
ing hadn’t been invented first, 
but cameras and _ telephones 
and radios and phonographs. 
Why write a letter when you 
can call up, and have the con- 
yersation recorded if it has to 
be filed? Why read a novel 
when the movie is a much 
more vivid form of narrative? 
How many books, and certainly 
textbooks, wouldn’t im- 
proved for more pictures and 
less writing? Movies and oth- 
er projection techniques are 
superb vehicles for exposition 
and description. It isn’t alto- 
gether fantastic that we could 
learn to read sound tracks and 
do away with alphabets alto- 
gether. That would certainly 
simplify things. 

Writing is a cumbersome 
process, anyway, and printing 
is tedious and awkward. Why 
not get rid of as much of both 
as we can? We'd all rather 
get the news, do business, make 
dates, and shop by word of 
mouth, and keeping records by 
photography 


and transcriptions. 


cuts the chances for mistakes. 
Even poetry is a lot. better 
heard than seen. Printing and 
writing are cheaper, and we’re 
used to them, but that’s no 
reason to think they’re here 
forever, particularly now when 
we've got television and _ the 
atomic bomb. Come to think 


-|of it, reading and writing are 


pretty old fashioned. 


A Humble Remon- 


strance 


There can be no doubt htat 
The Critic has proved its worth 
as a vehicle of opinion for mem- 
bers of the English faculties of 
our colleges, and like many oth- 
ers I am sure that I have been 
instructed and stimulated by a 
reading of its pages. But I 
wonder whether the scope of 
its discussion of English could 
not be broadened to _ include 
more material on the teaching 
of literature. Throughout the 
profession one sees a tendency 
to be obsessed by the problems 
of teaching composition, and 
while no one can deny that 
these problems are _ always 
pressing—and as yet unsolved— 
we ought, I think, to pay more 
attention to the even more dif- 
ficult techniques and procedures 
of teaching poetry, drama, and 
tthe novel. The questions of 
emphasis and _ technique in 
teaching written and oral ex- 
pression are well understood 
and have been thoroughly in- 
vestigated; every professional 
magazine is loaded with arti- 
vices or analyses of student re- 
cles on new theme grading de- 
sponse to composition projects 
of one kind or another. But 
many of the pressing issues of 
teaching literature remain ne- 
glected or undiscussed in the 
pages of such publications as 
The Critic. 

This “remonstrance,” then, is 
a plea for a moratorium on 
suggestions about composition 
and for a fuller discussion of 
how to teach literature. I should 
like the opinions fo other teach- 
ers, for example, on the suc- 
cess, if any, achieved with Un- 
derstanding Poetry. Is it the 
best alternative to the pant and 
palpitation method so long in 
vogue? Is analysis of the 
Brooks and Warren sort the 
way, the truth, and the light, 
or a very clever sort of ped- 
rantry? Do they tend to sub- 
stitute ingenuity for insight? Is 
their method more effective for 
those who burn to write poetry 
than for those who do not? 
Does it tend to become a mere 
sniffing-out. of ironies, a pur- 
suit of the paradox up hill and 
down dale? I do not for the 
moment imagine that there is a 
definitive answer to any one of 


these questions any more than 
to the numerous problems in 
the field of composition teach- 
ing, but what puzzles me is 
the relative neglect of the 
problems of teaching literature. 

Certainly no one can pretend 
that these problems are not dif- 
ficult and also immediate. How, 
for instance, does one persuade 
future veterinarians and  ac- 
countants of the desirability of 
some experience with literature? 
What are we to say to a stu- 
dent who paraphrases Henry 
Ford with the statement that 
literature is “bunk”? Shall we 
try to teach objectively, with- 
out intrusion of our own points 
of view, or shall we attempt 
to bend the student mind to- 
ward our own_ enthusiasms? 
How shall we fight the pernici- 
ous habit of finding a “moral” 
in every piece of serious litera- 
ture? How valid is the purely 
historical approach for under- 
graduates? What balance can 
we find between esthetic judg- 
ment and historical fact? These 
are some of the topics I should 
like to see discussed in the 
pages of The Critic. It was in- 
teresting to see such an article 
as “Testing Poetic Apprecia- 
tion” in the May issue of Col- 
lege English, and there is no 
reason why The Critic could 
not have similar articles. 


Paul E. Reynolds 
R. I. State College 


AN ERROR 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Of anger and revenge: 
my love to Troy 


Revives within me, and 
my lost Tyara 

No more disturbs my 
mind: 

Cress.  vertuous con- 
quest. 


Calch. I have a woman’s 
longing to return 


But yet which way, 
without your ayd I 
know not. 

Cress. Time must instruct 
us how. 

Calch. You must dissem- 
ble love to Diomede 
still: 

False Diomede, bred in 
Ulysses School 


Can never be deceiv’d 
But by strong Arts and 
blandishments of love. 
Put ’em in practice all; 
seem lost and won, 
And draw him on, and 
give him line again. 
This Argus then may 
close his hundred eyes 
And leave our flight 
more easy. 


Cress. How can I answer 
this. to love and Troil- 
us? 


September, 1 

Calch. Why, ’tis for him 

you it: promise 
largely; 


That Ring he saw yo 
wear, he much suspects 
Was given you by a 
lover; let him wear it. 


Omission of this passage ap 
parently leads Spencer later ip 
his analysis of Act V to be sur 
prised at Cressida’s innocen 
for he says on page 230: 


A convenient noise is 
heard outside, and _ while 
Troilus investigates, Cressi- 
da and Calchas come in, 
Her first words show us 
that, to use the well-worn 
phrase, “It is all a mistake.” 
“Where is he?” she cries; 
‘Tle be justify’d or dye.” 


The reader of Dryden’s play, 
however, has known from the 
omitted scene in Act IV, scene 
ii, that “it is all a mistake? 
That knowledge, in fact, cre 
ates the ironic quality in Troil- 
us’ misunderstanding of Cres 
sida’s dissembling love and her 
giving the ring to Diomedes, 
Thus Dryden’s treatment of 
Troilus’ observation of Cressida 
and Diomedes_ differs from 
Shakespeare’s. Dryden’s Cressi- 
da is pretending love; Shake 
speare’s Cressida is false. 

The omission, furthermore, 
may explain Spencer’s observ- 
ing on page 231: 


This is an excellent situ- 
ation and Dryden handles 
it well, tossing the ques- 
tion of Cressida’s infidelity 
back and forth, yet making 
it clear Diomedes lies and 
that the lady is only to be 
censured for not having 
avoided the appearance of 
evil. Still Troilus will not 
believe, and to convince 
him she kills herself, “a 
stale expedient,” as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott remarks. 


On the contrary, if Dryd 
handles the scene well it is f 
quite another reason: namely, 
the dramatic irony’ in Troil 
terrible misunderstanding. 
sacrifice for her father, 0 
explained in the omitted sce 
thus presents her to Troilus 
unfaithful. Her innocence, co 
sequently, is indisputable, n 
an artificial development. He 
the catastrophe turns upon 
discovery of her innocence, 
Sir Walter Scott pointed o 
long ago: 

The arrangement of the 
plot is, indeed, more arti- 
ficially modelled; but the 
preceding age, during which 
the infidelity of Cressida 
was proverbially current, 
could as little have endured 
a catastrophe turning upon 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Page THREE 


’VE BEEN READING 

Members are invited to con- 
tribute reviews of books, old 
or new, which they wish to 
cal, to the attention of other 
English teachers. Professor J. 
Gordon Eaker, the Assistant 
Editor, is in charge of PVE 
BEEN READING. He is Head, 
Department of English, Jersey 
City Junior College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Comments on reviews will 
be welcomed. 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunt- 
e. By John A. Lomax (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947. Pp. xi +302. $4.50) 

Many are familiar with Cow- 
boy Songs and Other Frontier 
Ballads and Songs of the Cattle 
Trail and Cow Camp by John A. 
Lomax and with American Bal- 
lads and Fok Songs, Negro 
Folk Songs as Sung by Lead 
Belly, and Our Singing Coun- 
try by him and his son Alan, 
whom he took out of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at the end of 
his junior year to help him col- 
lect the songs of our land. John 
and Alan Lomax have contribu- 
ted more than ten thousand 
songs on records to the Archives 
of American Folk Song of the 
Library of Congress. These were 
taken down in the field. Ad- 
ventures of a Ballad Hunter 
tells in a delightfully interest- 
ing manner of the life and ex- 
periences of one absorbed in 
preserving the songs of the 
folk. 

Our ballad hunter was born 
in the Black River country of 
Mississippi in 1867. When he 
was two years old, his family 


Now Ready 


The Teacher's Key 


to 
PREFACE TO 
COMPOSITION 


by GODDARD & ROBERTS 


Published during the sum- 
mer, this appealing new 
text for sub-freshman Eng- 
lish is arousing more inter- 
est than any composition 
text we have published in 
years. The key will facili- 
tate its use. 


Text $1.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 16 


in their covered wagons moved 
west to Texas, where he spent 
a great part of his life. It was 
in the Lone Star State that he 
learned to love the singing of 
the folk. From Nat Blythe, a 
Negro of eighteen whom he 
came to know at nine years of 
age, he had acquired a sense of 
rhythm. He learned the songs 
of the Negro and the cowboy 
and soon began to write them 
down. In the years that follow- 
ed, as he struggled for an edu- 
cation, he kept in mind the 
songs he had heard in Texas. 
They were a part of him. His 
collecting, however, was never 
encouraged until he reached 
Harvard in 1906 to study for a 
master’s degree. There he met 
Professors Barret Wendell and 
G. L. Kittredge, who recognized 
the importance of his endeavors 
and arranged for him three suc- 
cessive fellowships at five hun- 
dred dollars each for the “in- 
vestigation of American bal- 


lads.” The collecting resulted 
in Cowboy Songs and Other 
Frontier Ballads (1910), which 


was not well received by aca- 
demic audiences in Texas. Even 
a book reviewer for the Boston 
Transcript called the book vul- 
gar and cheap trash. In 1911, 
however, Professor Kittredge 
put him on the program of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America, where he showed how 
the rough songs of the south- 
western frontier express the 
life and experiences of the cow- 
boy at work on the range and 
in trail-driving. During’ the 
next ten or fifteen years he 
spoke at more than two hun- 
dred institutions of learning, in 
every state except three. The 
interest in native folk songs 
had been awakened. 

John Lomax never lost his 
enthusiasm for folk songs, even 
though he found it necessary to 
give most of his time for the 
next twenty years to making a 
living and bringing up a fam- 
ily. Whether he was Regis- 
trar and Secretary of the Uni- 
versity of Texas or a worker 
in the investment banking house 
of Lee Higginson and Company 
in Chicago or Secretary of the 
University of Texas Ex-Students’ 
Association or a staff member 
of the Republic Bank of Dallas, 
he kept alive his love of the 
folk song. 

In 1932, after the financial 
collapse, when his health was 
not good and his fortune had 
reached its lowest ebb since the 
day he left college, he again 
started out on a long lecture 
and folksong collecting trip. It 
was at this time that Alan join- 
ed his fahter. In a Ford with 
a recording machine and all 
necessary apparatus, they travel- 
ed through Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 


tucky, Georgia, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, North and South. Carolina, 
and Virginia. This trip result- 
ed in American Ballads and 
Folk Songs. 

The Lomaxes found that pen- 
itentiaries contained a_ great 
many singers. It was in a 
Louisiana penitentiary that they 
found Lead Belly, whom they 
later got out of prison. An- 
other singer that they got out 
of prison was Iron Head, who 
knew the work songs of the 
black men. From him they 
heard such songs as “Little John 
Henry”, “The Gray Goose”, and 
“Pick a Bale of Cotton”. He 
traveled with Mr. Lomax, for 
his singing inspired other Ne- 
gro singers to attempt to excel 
him. In this way many songs 
were found which might not 
otherwise have been discovered. 

The Lomaxes attended buri- 
als, baptisp~s and sermons. They 
went wherever there was sing- 
ing. They collected chanteys, 
ballads, work songs, and calls. 
They met all types of people. 
The trials, tribulations, joys, 
pleasures, and successes of col- 
lectors are all recorded in Ad- 
veniures of a Baliad Hunter. It 
it an excellent account that can 
be enjoyed by anyone. It is 
both entertaining and informa- 


tive. Margaret M. Bryant 
Brooklyn College 

In The Frozen Sea (Oxford, 

$3.50) Mr. George Neider has 


written a book on Franz Kafka 
that is intelligible, provocative, 
and interesting. Too much mod- 
ern criticism tends to befuddle 
rather than explain. But, at 
least, on the lowest level, one 
knows what Mr. Neider is talk- 


ing about. And that is all to 
the good. 
Further, he demolishes Ed- 


mund Wilsons idea that Kafka 
is peculiarly racial, and so, not 
too important for most of the 
world. As Mr. Neider says, 
“We are all Jews today, wan- 
derers and heathens in a world 
exploding under the impact of 
those myths of necessity and 
the absolute.” Mr. Neider shows 
Kafka as one of the authentic 
voices of our time, one who 
‘has depicted powerfully man’s 
alienation from his own soci- 
ety. Who today, more than 
Kafka, has probed into man’s 
guilt, into man’s loss of inno- 
cence, into man’s maladjust- 
ment in a formalized society 
where most of the forms are 
hostile to humans? 

Perhaps Mr. Neider rides a 
little too hard his Freudian 
hobby horse. Yet his chapters 
on the secret meanings — the 
key to Kafka — are singularly 
persuasive if strangely uncon- 
vincing. 

Henry Leffert 


The City College of New York 


AN ERROR 
(Continued from Page 2) 


the discovery of her inno- 
cence, as one which should 
have exhibited Helen chaste, 
of Hector a coward. (The 
Works of John Dryden, ed- 
ited by Sir Walter Scott, 


revised and corrected by 
George Saintsbury, Edin- 
burgh, 1883, Vol VI, p. 
361.) 


Wilbur D. Dunkel 
University of Rochester 


EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
WRITING 


By CECIL B. WILLIAMS, 


Professor of English, 
Oklahoma A&M College 


A PRACTICAL AND INFOR- 
MAL text reflecting the best 
present-day American business 
writing as practiced in success- 
ful business school and college 
classrooms. Each of the 15 main - 
chapters is supplemented with 
an informative reading by a well- 
known expert on the subject. 
— emphasis is placed on 
the 


roper psychological ap- 
proach to all kinds of business 
writing. 
427 pages $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COME 
15 26th St. New York 10 


BLODGETT 
JOHNSON 


READINGS FOR 
OUR TIMES | 


REVISED 


An excellent cross section of 
contemporary literature with 


some closely related older works. 
In the new edition are Clarence 


Here, too, are Leo Szilard’s im- 
portant essay on the atomic is- 
sue, Howard Mumford Jones's 
widely influential pronounce- 
ment on education, and Sidney 
Hook's lucid exposition of dem- 
ocracy. These and many oth- 
er selections make this attrac- 
tive anthology top-notch read- 
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There was a young lady from 
Hampshire 
Who lost her heart at a damp- 
shire; 
It wasn’t real love 
Sent from above 
But a case of something 
pampshire. 


in 


There was also a lady from 
Buckinghamshire 
Who loved to shoot partridge 
and duckinghamshire 
It wasn’t the meat 
On which she was sweet 
But the rushes and swamps and 
muckinghamshire. 


There was a young man from 
Salisbury 
Who would dominate ladies and 
scalisbury; 
He had such success 
With his winning caress 
That he built up a regular 
halisbury. 


_ Albert Howard Carter 
938 West Douglas Street 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Can anyone produce these if 
he abandons his mind to it?— 
Editor. 


“CIVILIZATION 1-2” 
(Continued from Page 1) 


achievement. After a month 
on this period, another month 
on the Renaissance closes the 
semester. In the second semes- 
ter, the main divisions are the 
Reformation, the “Enlighten- 


ment,” the “Age of Revolu- 
tion,” and “Twentieth Century 
Trends.” 


The lectures are given by a 
“permanent panel” drawn from 
the Departments of English, Po- 
litical Science, Sociology, and 
Economics, aided by “guest lec- 
turers” on religion, philosophy, 
science and art. The lectures 
are of course intended to com- 
plement, and not merely re- 
peat, the material in the texts. 
The books currently being used 
are Burns’ Western Civiliza- 
tion and Thompson and Gass- 
ner’s Our Heritage of World 
Literature. The second of these 
is used in order to give stu- 
dents a chance to do some read- 
ing in “primary sources.” 


Ideally, the composition should 
also be taught by the members 
of the permanent panel. But 
the modesty (net to suggest any 
other motive) of the represen- 
tatives of the social sciences 
proved invincible, and there- 
fore the composition work is 
handled by the English Depart- 


ment. In this part of the 
course the same standards of 
quantity and quality have been 
maintained as in the tradition- 
al course in Freshman English. 
Students write a weekly 500- 
word exposition (or its equiva- 
lent) on one of several sug- 
gested topics connected with the 
historical subject matter. Us- 
ually an attempt is made to 
get students to relate this sub- 
ject matter to contemporary 
conditions, and to express per- 
sonal opinions supported by 
specific facts. 


Two hour tests are given dur- 
ing each semester, each con- 
sisting of one discussion ques- 
tion which calls for the syn- 
thesis of a number of particu- 
lar facts under a_ significant 
general heading (such as the 
ideal of the “Golden Mean” in 
ancient Greece) and these pa- 
pers are graded on correctness 
and clarity of expression as 
well as on fullness of informa- 
tion and effectiveness of organ- 
ization. Half of the final exam- 
ination consists of a similar ex- 
ercise. The  student’s knowl- 
edge of subject matter is fur- 
ther tested (and, it is hoped, 
strengthened and _ articulated) 
by weekly objective tests, con- 
sisting partly of multiple choice 
and partly of fill-in questions. 
Half of the final examination is 
of this objective type. No item 
is used that is not considered 


to have intrinsic importance, 
and every effort is made to 
avoid encouraging the indis- 


criminate memorizing of mere 
facts. The final semester grade 
is determined by counting the 
weekly quizzes as one-third, the 
weekly themes as_ one-third, 
and the final examination as 
one-third. 


In order to make the course 
as nearly unified as_ possible, 
every member of the perma- 
nent panel and of the English 
staff attends all the lectures, 
has charge of one of the dis- 
cussion sections, and at weekly 
staff meetings joins in planning 
the program of lectures, dis- 
cussing the previous week’s 
test, and making out the test 
for the current week. 


Two theoretical objections to 
this course are obvious: that 
the treatment of history is 
bound to be superficial and dis- 
connected, and that adequate 
instructions in English is im- 
possible in the time allowed. 
The answer to the first is that 
superficiality and thoroughness 
are always relative, and have 
qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative significance. What really 
matters is not how much or 
little time is spent in coverins 
a certain area, but how much 
life and force and meaning the 


lecturer can impart to the ma- 
terial that he does have time to 
present, how much relevance to 
the student’s own interests and 
activities he can show that ma- 
terial to have, how many and 
how strong connections he can 
demonstrate between past and 
present or past and future. 


To the second objection one 
may answer that nobody can be 
taught to write (only encour- 
aged to learn), that there is 
little correlation between knowl- 
edge of mechanics and compe- 
tence in communication, that 
any successful composition 
course must start and end with 
subject matter, and that the 
great problem of freshman com- 
position is giving students some- 
thing to write about. Improve- 
ment in writing comes mainly 
from the student’s own strug- 
gle to express his thoughts, and 
from the instructor’s specific 
criticisms of the result. 


So much for theory. How has 
the course worked out in prac- 
tice? It seems to me to have 
been generally’ successful. I 
have not been aware of any 
decline in the quality of com- 
position as compared with that 
in the _ traditional freshman 
course; and I am confident that 
students find the subject mat- 
ter, and the way in which it is 
presented, far more stimulat.. 
ing and valuable than in the 
conventional history “survey”. 


The attitude of the students, 
as far as can be judged from 
questionnaires, is in general one 
of approval, tempered by caus- 
tic criticism concerning some 
details. The lectures are gen- 
eally considered to be the most 
successful part of the course. 
The composition work arouses 
the least enthusiasm; mainly, I 
think, because students work 
hardest on it and have least to 
show in the way of improved 
grades. They find it hard to 
understand that learning to 
write is a much more compli- 
cated and arduous process than 
memorizing facts or acquiring 
some mechanical skill. Provid- 
ing stimulating discussion hours 
is a problem that we have not 
yet solved. One evident diffi- 
culty is that students feel that 
they know too little about the 
subject matter even to ask in- 
telligent questions, to say noth- 
ing of offering intelligent opin- 
ions. 


Of course, success in this ex- 
periment (as in every educa- 
tional undertaking) depends 
largely on the quality of the 
teaching. But it is also true 
that some arrangements offer 
greater scope for good teaching 
than do others. I venture to 
hope that accounts of similar 


experiments elsewhere — ag 
even comments and criticism 
of this particular course, sho 
anyone be moved to make them 
—may find their way into 
ture issues of The Critic. 


Ellsworth Barnard 
Alfred University 
Alfred, New York 


Workbook for 
English 
Vocabulary Building 
RICHARD D. MALLERY 
New York University 


105 pp. $1.20 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


Ready This Fall... 


COMMON SENSE USAGE— 
1948 
A Workbook of Minimum 
Essentials in Composition 
by 
MARGARET C. WALTERS 
The University of Washington 
Edited by Porter G. Perrin 
100 pages Tentative Price 50c 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND CO, 


PREFACE TO 
CRITICAL READING 
Richard D. Altick 


“This is a ground-breaking; 
brilliant book. I think more 
highly of it with every oppor- 
tunity | have to study it.” 
—Matthew W. Black,) 
University of Pennsylvania 


321 pages $1.90 
MANUAL & WORKBOOK 
IN ENGLISH 


Mody C. Boatright 
Dorothy R. Long 


“An excellent practice book and 

very useful with students who 

need further drill in syntax, 
mechanics, style, etc.” 

—A,. C. Howell,’ 

University of North Carolina 


Form A — 256 pages — $1.40 
Form B — 257 pages — $1.40) 


HENRY HOLT and CO. 
257 Fourth Ave. New York 10 
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